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we live. To forget this is disastrously to narrow the
field, and to give room for the characteristically
English heresy that religion is a dull thing. False
it may conceivably be; futile it has often proved
through our inability to translate it into action: dull
it can never be. Mr. Fisher in his admirable History
of Europe is right to condemn the crimes committed
in its name, but a faith stands to be judged by its
inherent truth or falsehood, not by tiie actions of
those who have served the World or the Devil while
claiming to be soldiers of Christ.

No attempt at an explanation of the universe can
be satisfactory which denies that it has a purpose, and
a plain man may be forgiven for failing to see that
purpose has any meaning unless it is connected with
a Person. To give such an answer is in a very real
sense scientific, for science knows nothing of purpose
except as an expression of a personal will.

This is, of course, the great question which lies
behind the whole dispute. The Christian holds,
with the Jew, that " in the beginning God created '*
the world in which we live, and endeavours to fulfil
the purpose which he believes God had in mind. It
is a mistake to suppose that the scientist denies this:
he merely says that he is not concerned to answer
the question.

In the sphere of ethics the man of science is justi-
fied in his efforts to explain how we come to act as we
do, and can give us very great help in the process.
He is stepping- outside his proper sphere if he tries to